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low, because our ancestors made so many errors of fact, and 
mixed them with their religion, that we should therefore 
leave off being religious at all. By being religious, we es- 
tablish ourselves in possession of ultimate reality at the only 
points at which reality is given us to guard. Our responsible 
concern is with our private destiny, after all." 

Here we must take our leave of this very suggestive and 
interesting study — interesting not merely to the psycholo- 
gist or the theologian, but to the student of human nature 
and human life in general. As we have seen, Prof. James 
does not claim for these lectures that they constitute in any 
sense a contribution to theological knowledge; they are sim- 
ply what they profess to be — a series of studies on the re- 
ligious acts and states of the soul considered purely as psy- 
chological phenomena. After all, what seems to us to give 
its chief value to this work is the fact that the religious 
phenomena therein set forth are told by those who experi- 
enced them in their own words, which thus constitute a mass 
of testimony to the power of religious belief upon the heart 
and life of man. W. S. Bishop. 



ENGLISH IDEALS IN EDUCATION. 

An American at Oxford. By John Corbin. Illustrated. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1902. 

We are very busily engaged nowadays discussing educa- 
tional ideals, and thereby at least show some discontent with 
present conditions. Mr. John Corbin, who was at one time 
a student of Harvard, spent later also some time at Oxford, 
and gives the impressions of his experience. On the whole, 
he is very much in love with his new alma mater. Of the 
social and athletic sides, this hardly admits of any qualifica- 
tion. Likewise, educationally, he is of the same opinion in 
essentials — for he has found, the means and the results too 
congenial, even though some things do compel explanation. 
The spiritual aspects of Oxford life he hardly suggests, but 
we know, too, spiritual forces have proceeded from Oxford, 
as world movements testify. 
32 
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Perhaps the greatest value of the book is the emphasis 
laid on the life of the individual and independent college 
amid the distractions of the University. This is worth noting 
at a time when some American educators have seriously pro- 
posed doing away with the college altogether and having 
the student pass immediately from school to university. If 
the book may raise a question as to the impoverishment that 
would result to student life by such a hiatus, it will be very 
welcome. 

Cosmopolitan ideals are entering into schemes of educa- 
tion, and the fruit of education is once more felt to be a riper 
culture. It is beginning to be gravely suspected that this 
can best be based upon the intensive and consistent study of 
a few subjects or departments of thought instead of following 
a system of too broad and too loosely correlated electives. 
Further, the culture ideals, it is suddenly recalled, include 
also the social ideals, the physical ideals, and the spiritual 
ideals of the individual and the race, as well as the purely in- 
tellectual or narrowly educational ideals. To learn of life 
and to realize some of its graces, to possess some of the more 
delicate instincts of the gentleman, to employ the energies 
of the body in physical exercise, to know and use the finer 
spirit of books, and to employ all gifts for healthy purposes 
in developing the humane and spiritual sides of one's nature 
— all become involved in working toward this end. Under 
these ideals, sport is conceived as something general as an 
exercise, and not so far the work of a few in almost a pro- 
fessional spirit. And in studies, how to use certain knowl- 
edge and gain definite effects is the test, the result regarded 
as a means of culture rather than as an accumulation of facts 
and data not yet wrought into form. There is much that can 
be said on all these subjects. 

Mr. Corbin is not entirely clear and satisfying on all the 
points he touches, but he never fails of being entertaining 
and delightful. But not only is it a book of entertainment 
and instruction; it is a distinct contribution to a far-reaching 
discussion. Oxford — the "adorable dreamer" and "queen 
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of romance" — still has much to teach us. If twenty-five and 
thirty years ago we had to learn much from Germany as to 
what constituted university work and methods of investiga- 
tion and research, in the recent decade we are also getting 
round to more English ideals in both school and college 
life. The growth in the social life and the athletic life and 
a finer humanity among the students of our best schools and 
colleges of late years has been as marked as the advance in 
the more strenuous educational ideals. And in the happiest 
instances none of these ideals, high or low, has been sheer 
imitation; but, instead, adaptation of the best spirit, looking 
toward a new individual and national life. In time, with 
millions still pouring into our educational treasuries, the 
American amalgamation of the best in both methods, English 
college life afterwards supplemented by German university 
training, will be interesting to note. 



MR. FREDERICK HARRISON'S AMERICAN ADDRESSES. 
George Washington, and Other American Addresses. By Frederick 
Harrison. The Macmillan Company. New York. 1901. $1.75. 

The words of your friend in your own house are sacred, 
but a good deal of this sanctity departs if he repeats his 
speech on the house tops. Surely Mr. Frederick Harri- 
son is a friend to America, and the American reviewer cannot 
forget this in taking up these American addresses. The first 
three and the eighth are far more like free and friendly talk 
than like deliberate thinking such as is to be found in the 
others. In speaking of Washington, William the Silent, 
Cromwell, and Alfred, superlatives are almost inevitable, 
but the comparison that his account of these heroes forces 
is not very satisfying. Of Washington, he accepts as final 
the statement that "he founded a democratic republic with 
no shadow on it of military despotism." In the short ad- 
dress with "Lincoln" as the title, he scarcely touches Lin- 
coln, but he does show convincingly how true the heart of 
England was to the cause of freedom in spite of the attitude 
of the rich and the official classes. From a man hating the 



